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STRANGERS ARE NOT ALLOWED 
BEHIND THE SCENES. wv oapen. 


-_ 


POOR PA WRONG FOR ONCE. 


“ Yes, dear, it is quite true. My unhappy Father’s astonishing popularity has caused him to be welcome everywhere, 
the scenes of a theatre, he really oughtn’t to go fooling right in front of the audience ‘ust when the curtain is rising. What can people think of me with a 


Father like that ?” [Toorste, To ANOTHER FRIEND. 


only, as you say, if he does get behind 


THE MERSEY TUNNEL. “ BLUESKIN.” 


f= lt onty My friend David James’s Blueskin at the Gaiety is a most 
cost us a amusing person, and one, if you get the chance, by no means 
Million and neglect going to see, but the Blueskin, otherwise Joe Blake, of 
a quarter. , the Newgate Calendar, was a very different man indeed—an 
Gentl ' informer who would have hanged or transported any pal of 
Embiemey his, Jack Sheppard included—to save his own worthless life. 
His complexion, Ainsworth tells us, was “as blue asa sailor’s 
ical and other historians say that his nickname was given 
him on account of the darkness of his skin. Neither Pavid 
James, however, nor Paul Bedford, nor several others I have 
seen in the character ever made up blue. I fancy that pos- 
sibly the fact that one of the earliest associates in the pocket 
picking profession being called Blewitt may have had some- 
thing todo with this “ alias.” 

Master Joseph Blueskin Blake it would appear very early 
in life became a thief, and after picking pockets for a while, 
engaged with others in numerous street robberies of a 
cowardly character, and before he had reached the age of 
fifteen had been locked up in half the gaols in London, and only 
escaped hanging on one occasion, by “ peaching ” on his pals. 
Blewitt and he on leaving school joined the gang of Jonathan 
Wild the thief-taker, an ingenious gentleman who very much 
resembled the Peachem of the Beggar's Opera, in employing 
people to steal for him; he hanged them when they became 

useless or troublesome. 7 
Ul. Lancashire and Cheshire rejoice. 3%. “The Quality of Mersey is not strained.’ A great resort of Blueskin and the others was the Mint, 
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in Southwark, resembling the Alsatia written of by Sir Walter 
Scott in the “ Fortunes of Nigel.” This place, as late as 1845, was 
thus described by Thomas Miller: “ Narrow courts, winding alleys, 
and ruined houses, which a bold-hearted man would hesitate to 
thread after dusk. There is no place like this in London, no spot 
that looks so murderous, 80 melancholy, and so miserable.” __ 

If a bailiff ventured to cross the boundary of the sanctuary in the 
“ good old times,” he was seized and searched for proofs of call- 
ing. The documents found, he was dragged by the rabble from pump 
to pump and soused thoroughly. He was then ducked in one of the 
open sewer ditches, made to kiss a brickbat bedaubed with filth, and 
to swear on his knees never again to attempt to serve a writ in the 
Mint. After this he was called on to stand gin, and should the 
unfortunate wretch not have any money, he was handed over to the 
women and boys and suffered further ill-usage, until finally, more 
dead than alive, he was kicked out of the sacred precincts to which 
we may suppose he seldom, if ever, returned. er 

In Noveniber, 1723, Blake and Jack poepyert were indicted for 
stealing one hundred and eight yards of woollen cloth, value thirty- 
seven pounds, from a linendraper, called Kneebone, whose shop was 
in “ St. Clement’s Churchyard.” This property they hid in a stable, 
and employed a pal of theirs, called Field, to find a purchaser. 
Friend rield, instead, stole the stuff from them, and then gave infor- 
mation to Jonathan Wild, who had them taken into custody. They 
were both sentenced to be hanged. 

Wild seems to have been tired of both Joe and Jack, but the 
former made such startling revelations respecting Jonathan's deal- 
ings with felons, that that worthy was hanged also about eighteen 
months later. 

On a former occasion the thief taker had allowed Joe three and 
sixpence a week whilst in prison, and he now supplied him with 
money, but he held out no hopes of escape. ‘I believe you must 
die,” be said before the trial. ‘I'll send you a good book or two, and 
provide you a coffin, and you shall not be anatomised.” 

This appeared to be but cold comfort to the prisoner, who, sud- 
denly drawing a clasp-knife, cut Wild’s throat. The wound, how- 
ever, though dangerous, did not prove mortal, as above hinted at. 
After his sentence Blueskin took to drinking, and was drunk when 
he went to the gallows. . 

Ainsworth says that he was “ pressed” in Newgate for refusing to 
plead to the indictment. “Prisoner at the bar,” ran the horrible 
sentence, “ you shall be taken to the prison from whence you came 
and put into a mean room, stopped from the light, and shall there 
be laid on the bare ground, without any litter, straw, or other 
covering, and without any garment. You shall lie upon Phe back ; 
your head shall be cove and your feet bare. One of your arms 
shall be drawn to one side of the room, and the other arm to the 
other side ; and your legs shall be served in the like manner. Then 
there shall be laid upon your body as much iron or stone as you can 
bear, and more. And the first day tie shall have three morsels of 
barley bread, without any drink, and the second day you shall be 
allowed to drink as much as you can at three times of the water 
that is next to the prison door, except running-water, without any 
bread. And this shall be your diet till you die.” 

It seems to me doubtful whether this story as to Blueskin is true, 
but others were submitted to the same torture as late as 1770. 

e 
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Once again were the two bright beautiful boys silent and thought- 
ful. Then the brightest and most penning “day called him Billy 
the Blood-Besprinkled—said, in soft silvery tones: “If we but once 

obtai possession of Uncle Benjamin, there are heavy 
stones in Geeser’s mangle.” 


(Next week the strange story of Madeline Smith.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,° Owing to the demand on our , we cannot guarantee to 
answer Correspondents inanetiataly on the gerd of their 
nag agreed the queerest; but all questions put to 
the Editor, or to any member of “Tue Pane will be 

answered in due course. 


W. B. (Camden Town).—AL y is “ either a little Liberal, or else a 
little Conservative ;" you pays your money, and you takes your 
choice.——AL¥FRED Scorievp (Islington).—Sorry we have no room 
for “‘ Some Odd Notes.” ——F. Guarp, Jun.— We really do not under- 
stand the case.——H. OLarkE (Leicester).—Go to Bedfordshire —— 
W.—We have had e h of the three achers and a cow(ard) 
already, thanks.—A. G.—The first number of “ ALLY SLoPEr’s 
Hatr-Houiway” was published May 3rd, 1884.——Mnr. Fiop.erou.— 
Whatever is all the mess you have sent us ?—M. R. (Cork).—. 
we have no room for your interesting letter——H. Crippen (Ki 
Town).—No doubt you are right.—P. S. B. (Notting Hill).— We have 
no sketches % the kind. HARLES Harris (Mayfair).—No room. 
— Atsert Tonomns (Wednesbury). We cannot give your friend 
the “ Award of Merit.” He must “try, try again."——W. H. B. 
Colchester)—Very hard lines——Dicx Futox (St. John’s Wood 

oad).—‘‘ Snatcher” has got a mugzle; no doubt you have 
noticed it.——W. Surrerer.—Thanks for 18-carat gold chain in the 
rough. It is now placed amongst the “Sloperian Relics.” —ANCIENT 
Mariner (Maidstone).—Of course ALLY graduated at Oxford, and 
Cambridge, too, for the matter of that —L. J.G. A. P. D. (Lambeth). 
—You are quite right. “ALLY SLopER’s Christmas Party" was a 

eat success. —D. M. Franxuin (N. Kensington).— Don’t like 
* Unpleasant Surprises.” ——A.LFrep THomas (Lambeth).—No room, 
thanks all the same.—Topsty (Birmingham).—Tootsie will let you 
know when it's allarranged. —o— 


Rates of Subscription for “Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday.” 


To any part of the United Kingdom, Continent, Canada, and United 
States of America, post-free : 
3 months, 18. 8d.; 6 months, 3s. 3d.; 12 months, 6s. 6d. 
In Stamps or P.0.0.'s payable to W. J. Sinxins, 
“Tae Sropertes,” 99 SHor Lane, Fieet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


AGENT FOR PARIS: 
W. C. HARRISSE, 3 RUE LAFAYETTE, 


Of whom Copies may always be had, price 20 centimes each. 


—£1:1:0— 
And the “*SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” will be given for the 


best six-line verse on any subject, each line beginning with one of 
the letters in the order of those placed hereunder :— 


Uncle Boffin, having a good deal of time on his hands at present, has 
kindly consented to act as Judge, so please address all competitions to 
UNCLE BOFFIN, J.P., 
“Tue S.Loperies,” 
99 Shoe Lane, London E.C. 


*,° The List will close Tuts Day, Satunpay, Fesruary 67H. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


“It's a worritsome world,” said the dear old lady, “chock full of 
faults and failings. Still, all you young ladies on the look-out for 
nice husbands should take comfort from the fact that there are so 
many him—perfections about. « « 

s 


WE all know, from certain advertisements, that there are infallfble 
specifics for making the beard and whiskers grow, but it is not so 
generally known that when an already hirsute young gentleman pays 
his addresses to a lady he becomes hirsuter (her suitor}. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


No. 93.—"' The February Costume.” 


suit was “implements of 
to a ball in implements of 


This is not Hamlet, but a 
Champion Boxer. 


t a dress- 
trade.” “Oh, 
I say,” exclaimed he, “it won't do to go | his nose when ALLY asked him to 


w_\ 


The individual who turned up 


trade.” stand ‘two of unsweetened.” 


An airy costume for a snowy and win 
day. This old fogey is a bit of a “leg.” 


BG 
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Actocx is like a man, it has two hands, a face, an inside and out. 
side. Sometimes the hands perry to the truth—but it is not ashamed 
to show its face when they don’t! It is a useful bit of machinery— 
so is man! It often gets out of order—so does man! It is often 
wound wu; isman! It strikes—so does man! It is not always 
to be relied on—no more is man! It is hung up in Newgate—so is 
man! ee 

s 


Tue professors of sleight of hand, conjuring, and the black art 
generally , do not always get things their own way. A professor, 
who recently gave an entertainment in a seaside place, was indulging 
in the usual ge about his sleight of hand feats. After his 

lormanee was over, & gentleman present offered to bet him £5 

he would make nen in less than a minute. 

The professor took the wager, then tee other turned eut the gas. . 

[The £5 was paid, and the next day that  bmayrd was giving his 

entertainments at another watering-plaee w: they have no gas in 
the locality.] “° 


lady was Seger Seg Wires to @ man without 
arms in St. S——’s Church, B——2. e dexterity with which the 
happy bridegroom took the wedding-ring between the toes of his 
right foot, and placed it on the finger of his bl bride, excited 
a round of applause, which was promptly su by the verger 
and the le who ran to his assistance. 


A CHARMING y' 


* 

WHEN ae sealed brave Gracchus’ doom, 
The Senate vow’d, we're told, 

Whoe'er might bring his head to Rome 
Should have its weight in gold. 

A sordid knight, with murd’rous pains, 
Struck off the gallant’s head, 

And, having robb’d it of the brains, 
Fill’d up the skull with lead. 

Should such a knave thy head procure 
When thou’rt in churchyard shady, 

He’ll need no plumber’s art, be sure— 
The lead is there already ! 


s 
Tue punishment of hard labour, with one or two whippings added, 
is not sufficiently severe for the creatures who are convicted of the 
crime—“ robbery with violence.” Prisoners of this class ought to be 
laced in solitary confinement during the term of their incarcera- 
ion. We also suggest that machine bag-pipes, blown by steam, 
should play outside their cells for at least eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; and that steam-whistles (1 as those used on the 
North London Railway) should echo at intervals through the 
rtions of the buildings where such wretches are under lock and 
. About once a morth these convicts might be taken out of 
—_ dens and thoroughly flogged, just as a wholesome change for 

em. 


s 
A Frencu chemist has diseovered, by experiment, that a large- 
human cerpse may be entirely burned in a kitchen grate in 
forty hours, without causing a more disagreeable odour than that 
from the cooking ef pork chops. It is not om record how 
many long and short drinks the Sie pee, Se of Gaul took during 
his culinary trial, neither can we find out whether he ate that which 
he cooked or not. No doubt he has advanced science considerably 
by his test. *\° 


BrrzcRooms, no doubt, as a rule, have a really good time; but 
that gentleman who was caught playing base-ball in the church- 
yard, on the morning ane for his nuptials, didn’t. Unfortu- 
nately it was the clergyman who nicked him. After the worthy 

tor had read the be he en ag Sager on his flippant iniquity, 

e declined to marry 4 bride, and the bride’s mother, 
and the bride’s sisters all boxed his ears, one after the other 
because he’d made sech a hass of himself. 


Now him wot rites fur them wot reads 
An’ larfs an’ nevver gits the blues, 
The chances is he seldum feeds, 
An’ p’raps ‘as got no clo’s ner shu’s. 
An’ him wot rites fur them wot prints, 
An’ stid o’ cash gits thanks an’ prais, 
Mus think ther ‘arts as ard as flints, 
Unless the soon up-stumps an’ pays. 


s 

Tmrnry chattering Frenchmen sat down to a dinner reeently, and 
to get through without speeches. Oh, what a jolly dinner 
it must have been! en will British speechmongers, who love to 
air their verbosity at public dinners, learn that their oratorical efforts 
play heavier “old gooseberry” with the digestive s of their 

victims than the champagne which is usually peed 
=~ 


Unver our laws, the sentence on a criminal depends greatl 
whether the judge or magistrate is enjeying festive health, or suf- 
fering from a sluggish liver, and corrugated temper thereby. Quite 
lately a lad, of pee good character, was sentenced to ten days’ 
imprisonment for plucking a geranium which did not beleng to him. 
A man who deliberately stole a horse and trap a few days ago was 
dismissed on his own recognisamces to come up for judgment if 
called upon, and a beggar was recently ordered one year’s hard 
labour for soliciting alms in the public streets. It is only fair to 
state that the beggar’s language fluctuated between piety and blas- 
phemy at times. ee 

s 


A most delightful excuse for drunkenness was given by a bibulous 
prisoner the other day, viz. :—“I can’t help it, your washup, really I 
can’t. I live in a house full of old maids.” ‘What have you got to 
do with the old maids?” asked the magistrate. “’Taint so much 
wort I 'aves to do with them, as wort they haves to do with me,” 
replied the unfortunate man. ‘They belongs to the ‘Marmy,’ and 
sii Some rapid, day and night.” ‘You are sadly put upon,” 
sighed his “washup.” “I think I'd better give you seven days’ 
hard labour—just asa rest.” «4 « 

s 


Wnuo ivver see a donkey kick 

Wen how!l’d at—but he’ll change ’is stride 
If bk a little pin yer stick 

nter his shammy lether hide. 

Wen satire’s dart 'as made yer smart, 

An’ you’r bold out a-tellin’ bangs, 
Why shut yer mouth, for, bless yer hart, 

It ain’t no use to show yer fangs. 


We seldom talk of gnats or flies, 

Of wasps, or bees, or creeping things, 
Before the gnats are in our eyes, 

Or ere the bees have used their stings. 


A youne man, who applied for a summons against his mother-in- 
law for assault, told the magistrate that a rose, flung at a man’s head 
with a heavy flowerpot attached, does not smell very sweet when the 
aim happens to be accurate. “The old lady’s always a-peltin’ me 
with flowers in their | ser mourned the spglioant. . Look ‘ere, er 
washup! geraniums, fushures, and minyunetteses is all remarkable 
nice-sented plants in their way, but when they comes a-bustin’ all 
over yer like shells, they’re 'urtful to the feelin’s and a-damagin’ to 
the garments, specially when chucked by a strong-armed mother-in- 
law. What do you think?” The magistrate replied, “I do think,” 
and granted the summons. ee 


A Harpy traveller told us the other day that numbers of Mexicans 
have a habit of inoculating themselves with the virus of the rattle- 
snake. He also assured us that after doing so they are quite safe 
from the bites of this most deadly reptile. e ventured to say we 
quite believed him, as nothing we had ever read in natural history 
led us to believe that rattlesmakes are in the habit of visiting the 
Soaapstrey disinterring bodies after burial, and biting them out of 
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TOOTSIE AT THE CIRCUS. 
—~ 


Do you care for circuses? Most well-regulated girls do so when 
hey’re quite young. I shall never forget, when I was a little bit of 
‘a thing, my Ma taking me for the first . I wore, I recollect, a 
very short tarlatan frock, that stuck out straight all round, so that 
I must have looked like a pen-wiper. I remember, too, I was in a 


Delight of Bill Holland: jealousy on the part of Dug Cox. 


great fright about sitting down on the frock and creasing it, and in 
my anxiety to save it, I didn’t sit down on an tticoats either; 
but I enjoyed myself awfully, and ate three bath rans, and fell in 
ae wi bay — 1 
strongly advise no well-regulated girl to miss seeing Geor, 

Batty at Covent Garden. Bill Holland, twiddling his atcstaaie! 
the peints of which, I do believe, prick worse than ever, said all the 
@ girls were after George. George is colossal! 

Foster, an awful jolly and good-looking fellow, the big boss of the 
show, tells me there was once an acrobat at the Alhambra called 
Leotard that the girls flocked after; but his wife flocked too, and 
sat in the boxes with her eye on him, and took 
him home when the performance was over. 


HOM | 
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——— = —e = 
*., Tootsie falls in leve with George Batty. 


There is, also, at the circus a very clever girl called Jennie 
O'Brien, one of the boldest riders you ever saw; and she too does a 
lot of the business George does. And then there is a signora, who 
turns somersaults on a bare-backed horse going at ful \—a 
thing that makes one gat only to think of, as I said to Henry and 
Douglas Cox at the buffet under the orchestra. The first-rate orchestra 
is conducted by Fitzgerald. 

‘ The first time I went, as usual, with Bob (but I’ve been several 
times since by myself, Bob being laid up with a cold, and looking an 
awful sight), and when I applauded George he got into a t rage. 

I do wish Bob was more manly. I’ve told him I s break off 
our en ment if he doesn’t let George or Henry teach me haute 
école riding, and I have ordered a practising dress. I like Henry, 
who is, witheut a doubt, the best ring manager there is. 


: 


Tootsie “ bangs” it with Henry. 


eth. ae Lot quite comfortable at our villa. Snatcher is again 
Rigrsen: and Bob has already bought him out four times. 

Se le 0 has been summoned for keeping four dogs without 
on censes—that wretched Bill Higgins and my herrid 
S the Senet having been tying them up secretly in a shed 

: food, yi garden; and Ma wondering what on earth became 
».vut supposing it was Mr, M‘Gooseley. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE WALTZ OF THE SEASON!!! 
— p= 


Played at Balls. Played at Theatres. Played in all the Panto- 
mimes. Played at Concerts. Played at Music Halls. Played 
at Public Dinners. Played by the Military Bands. Played 
Everywhere. 


ALLY SLOPER’S WALTZ, 


Composed by Charles Godfrey, 
BANDMASTER OF THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS, 
TWOPENCE;; Post-free, 3d. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS, AT ALL RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, AND AT 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


Two brothers were coming from sehool, 
One clever, the other a fool ; 

Young Tom was the sage, 

Just ten years of age, 
Whilst Fred was the name of the fool. 


His books at Fred’s head Tommy threw, 
‘Till Freddy so desperate grew, 

He drew out his sword, 

And, without a word, 
Cut poor little Tommy in two. 


A lady was seen to draw near 
On Fred she was very severe, 
Took hold of his head, 
Then sobbing, she said, 
“Come, kiss your mamma, there’s a dear.” 


To think that his brother he'd slain, 
Caused Freddy a good deal of pain; 
Said he, ‘‘ Dear mamma, 
Pray don't tell papa, 
I never will do it again.” 


To her heart she clasped the dear bo: 
His thoughtfulness gave her such joy 
Said she, “ Dear, [ won't; 
I see that you don't 
Wish your darling papa to annoy.” 


spree ilrtssc for an hour, but in vain, 
'o stick Tommy together again ; 
Then buried his sword, 
And so kept his word, 
For he never killed Tommy again 


——eeeee 


BUZ!! 


As nearly as I can recollect, I was born on the left-hand side of a 
lump of suet, which stood on a plate on the top shelf of the back 
kitchen. I had two brothers and three sisters born at the same 
time; but that is of no consequence. 

Scarcely my mother recovered her health than we were all 
pitched —— too) into the pig-sty. So unexpected was this, that 
my brothers, sisters, mother, and an old aunt who had but that 
morning called to co: tulate my mother, were killed on the spot. 
T alone escaped by halting on firmly to baad of right ear, until he 
shook me off into the hog-wash. Here, r “battling with the 
billows,” I scrambled on to a piece of floating carrot, and was wafted 
to the edge of the trough. 

This was my start in life. 

Instinct told me that my only chance of a comfortable independ- 
ence was to make my way back to the kitchen. After a t deal 
of finessing with one or two artful old spiders, I reached, not m 
birthplace, but a sitting-room, wherein was an old gentleman with 
a red nose and a bald head, energetically denouncing the existence 
- @ cousin of mine, whose sole object in life is the destruction of 

urnips. 

Aes to hear what the old gentlemen had to say, I settled on 
his nose. I regret to say, I scorched my feet, and quickly trans- 
ferred myself to the shining waste on the top of his head; here I 
found a certain amount of warmth and comfert, combined with an 
eareeniye ver a S mel his 4 

t was deni me to enjoy this long, as grandson, catching 
sight of me, brought his copy-book down with considerable force on 
the spot where I should have been. This, I am ha to say, was 
avenged Dy dson's ears being soundly boxed. st endeav- 
ouring to my way out of the room, I ran against an old uncle of 
mine, who intr me to his two eldest boys, minus several limbs 
each—victims, they gave me to understand, of that dson. The 
eldest boy had lost his particular friend on the window-pane five 
minutes previous to my introduction, and was at that moment leok- 
ing out for the inkstand to black one side of his head—a custom 
universally adopted by flies in Seruening. 

At this moment the tea-things entered the room, and immediately 
a rush was made on to the sugar and milk. Unused to such a scuffle, 
I was forcibly pushed into the milk-jug, where I should undoubtedly 
have perished had it not been for the timely interference of a tea- 
spoon, to which I clung, and was rescued. 

Ten minutes later I am leisurely feeding upon some delicate 
marmalade, and thinking, after all—— 

Memo. by the old Uncle above mentioned.—That poor unfortunate 
nephew of mine had no caution or discretion. It was with pain and 
sorrow I saw the very self-same spoon by which he was rescued from 
the milk-jug descend with unnecessary violence on his head. Need 
Tadd he stuck to the back of the spoon, was scraped off imto the 
slop-basin, and perished ? 


—_.——_— 


BUBBLES. 


Man’s life’s a vessel of soap and of water, 
Made to be blown into bubbles and burst. 

Perfect some glitter, and some, ere quite wrought, err 
Doomed to destruction are all from the first. 


Love is the brightest, the sweetest of bubbles. 
“ Blow it!” some say, “'tis a ap aes & curst !” 
Blow it, however; it pays for the trouble; 
Some say the loveliest bubble’s the first. 
Marriage is only Love's bubble that’s shattered, 
Sunshine turned mist, and sweet melody noise; 
Visions destroyed, and the wraiths of them scattered, 
Sorrows made double, and bisected joys. 
* Wedded bliss—no! that’s not even a bubble; 
Even so fleeting a form it ne’er saw; 
Wedded bliss! bah! call it thistles and stubble, 
Bliss! with a wife and a mother-in-law?” 


e * * e 
(They've just come in, so no more at present from yours truly. 
ubble rhymes with trouble; twig, eh? 


PRIZE HAT COMPETITION. 


£1:1:0 and the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” has been 
presented to 


GEORGE MORRIS, “Old Parr’s Head,” High Street, Gravesend, 
for the Worst Hat for A. Storer, M.P. 


The Eminent takes the opportunity of saying that never in his 
life has he seen such a collection of fossilized, mildewed “tiles.” 


43 
TEMPORARY INSANITY. 
—p~— 
Tue one was a Judge, the other was a Coroner. They were 
brothers, you could tell that ataglance. There was the same un- 


steadiness in the hand, the same sunset-redness in the eye, the same 
rubicundity of com- d 

plexion. They were 
twins. One of their 
great beliefs was in the 
prevalence of temporary 
insanity. 

“Everybody,” said 
the Judge, “is at times 
more or less mad. A 
murder committed 
under the influence of 
tempo: insanity 
must not as 
a crime, and for acting 
on the uncontrollable 
impulse of the moment 
none should suffer for 
that over which they 
have no control.” 

“I think, too,” said 
the Coroner, “ that it is 
an absurd act of injus- 
tice to imprison a man 
for a whole lifetime for 
the 
ment. 


pram 


) 


accident of a mo- 

Supposing he 
@ canary instead 
of a man, nobody takes 
- notice of it He 

ills a man, then every- 
body thirsts for ven- 

ce, while in reality 

is no more evil in- 

tent in one case than 

the other. When a man 

has been thoroughly 

restored to sanity he 

ought to be set at liberty, and no longer be kept at Broadmoor or 
elsewhere.” . . . . 

Now the Judge had a son who was hard up. 

He was a great larkist, was this son, and knew what was what 
oe who was who. So he made up toa nice little girl with plenty 
of money. 

O You will got tired of her some day, my dearest boy, and then, in 
a fit of passion, you may be dangerous.” 

His son only smiled, and gracefully laid his finger on the dexter 
side of his pe scis, ° . . . 

One day Edward's wife refused to give him a diamond bracelet to 
| aa for he wanted some coin to go to a bachelor ladies’ and gen- 

lemen's party at Maidenhead. 

“T won't do it!” she said; “you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
No i you wait till I’m dead? then you'll get all my money.” 

“ Very well, then,” replied Edward, calmly, “then temporary in- 
sanity will have to come to my aid.” 
which was a top bedroom window, and politely threw his wife into 
the street. Then he suddenly seized hold of the tomgs and fire- 
shovel, and began dancing and singing round and round the room. 

The servants rushed in, and the cook said, ‘ Lor’, sir, you've been 
and throwed the missus out o’ winder!” 

But he only answered, “Take me in your arms, love, press me to 
your breast!” 

Then they thought he had gone mad. 

Then Edward was tried, and they acquitted him on the ground of 
temporary insanity. And he went to Broadmoor, and had himself 
dressed up as the Pope of Rome for a month or two, until he grow 
tired of it; and then, under the Release of Criminal Lunatics Act, 
they let him out. : 

* 


e e e e e 
Then Edward returned to the world, and went and larked about 
in more than ever, and had to look out for another heiress. Sho 
aes ‘was a very nice girl, and had lots of money; but he got tired of 
her one day wher she refused to give him her diamonds to take off 
to Attenborough’s. So he said, “ What a dreadfully sad thing it is 
that I always have to go in for temporary insanity!" 

He threw her out of the window too, and began dancing and 
singing “ Over the garden wall" and “ Mother says I mustn't.” 

“ He’s madder than ever!" said the servants this time. 

But his father, the Judge, was rather serious, and said to him, 
‘The best thing you can do, before the police come in, is to go in 
for the suicide business.” 

So Edward got a fellow to wait for him with a boat on the river, 
and then did a jump from Waterloo Bridge. 

When Edward was taken out of the river the doctor said, ‘‘ How 
rogelery periodical are these attacks of temporary insanity! It is 
indeed a hard case!" 

So Edward was again sent to the lunatic asylum, and again let out, 

e . . *. 


—S 
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Edward jumpea over Waterloo Bridge. 


he opened the window, 


*. . 

But when Edward married again it was toa young woman who 
was not quite so weak-minded as the others. Edward tried to 

ighten her, but she said, ‘‘I shall do what you do.” 

“What's that?” said Edward, with a quiver at his heart. 

“Why, go in fer temporary insanity.” 

And Talore Edward knew where he was she had tripped him up 
and thrown him out of the bed-room window. Then she stuck the 
basin on the top of her head, and rubbed her face all over with 

matum, and powdered her boots, and began breaking all the 
etre in the room. But they locked her up; and all the mad 
doctors said was, “ There is not sufficient method in what she does 
to prove insanity. She wants deliberation and more calmness. 
She is an impostor.” 

So the strong-minded young woman was walked off to Broadmoor 
and never got out again; which proves that two and three make 


five, and that the sagacity of our mad doctors and coroners and 
magistrates, with respect to cases of criminal insanity, is probably 
unexcelled in the whele world. . . U 

And now Edward has it all his own way, and beauty beams on 
him, and fans him, and brings him cool drinks, for beauty knows 
that he can have it all his own way, for is he not always able to be 
temporarily insane? . . 

And now the coroners, and the 
the specialist doctors who have su 
own way, and quite right too! 


. . 
judges, and the magistrates, and 
urban asylums have it all their 
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TH E j o The Partridge and Pheasant Season is over, it is 
The Captain, very short-sighted, as he appeared when allowing himself true, but Snickler always had a bad reputation as a 
to introdaced to a most charming person for the first set. charming perso suspected poacher. Was he really asleep? 


P(e 
ye Ss HESS 


The Rev. Longtung relating a mo: - 
of Westminster Abbey. 


) a 


" 
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CUTTING A FIGURE. READY FOR ANY EMERGENCY. 
A. were pet sat aed el mame de erie Sportsman. Well, yes, my boy. You see, I thought I'd like to have some sport of some kind, so I brought my rod and line with me 
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| 
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AW 
FANCY PORTRAIT. ee 
A pretty Furriner. 


LL pa 70 


ne Ase 


| _Atroubl . 7 
TIME WAS NOT MADE FOR LADIES. | all his acaey, ai keapum beck aa ee BEGINNING EARLY. (A FACT.) 
Wife of his bosom. Lost the train? Good job too You surely don't expect me to | clared all races were bad, especially the Waiter. CanI get you anything, miss ? 


it out of the saucer. human race, including Iky Moses. Miss. 'Es, p’ease. A glass of bangy-and-water. [Waiter is quite unequal to the situation. 
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= ANOTHER SNOWBALL.—(A Tale of Triumph.) 


A BRIGHT 'UN. 
It is sad, but true, that of late the Brighton bobbies 
have been going all wrong—tlterally, ‘going to the dogs.” 


, it is 
Lasa 


Sp Yall i 
ia 7 i ¥ 


L® 


Costume Designer. Don't Leah intel wings, my dear? I al- 
ways sBoughs that wings were all you wanted, eh? 

adybird. I y they're more natural; but what did 

the kind of insect I'm supposed to be, do when she was tired ? 


EX-STREAMLY NICE, Ses ee 

n't it a shame LLY en- 

Peg tin Ubegr tid bod gaged this sweet young thing as 

en eanoe s der tts er | a housemaid, and Mrs. Sloper 

Billy is? ere | declares ehe won't have her in 
7 the house. Why? 


PLAYING AT DOCTORS. 


Blanche. Ma, dear, Ada won't take her 
y { physic: I've mixed her a dose of vinegar and 

y Mu rn sand, and she says I must take some first; 
" is te \ AWA doctors never do—do they, ma? 
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THE THRIFTY RACE. 


. : ar uty 
i Mh i iM i i nh iM 
A aR AH AY? csi il 


1-CEY Naturalised Cockney. What are we going to have for tea? Well, what do you say to 
AFTER THAT LITTLE DINNER WITH TOTTIE. ; some shrimps ? es - ; fan 
ime—2 o' Talking of that view of Elizabeth's feet— Unsophisticated Parent (on a visit from the North). Na, na, laddic, nane o' yer 
(Ti Bclolock as.) this is Kate's. (Don’t you sec, s’Kates. | Lunnon extravagances for me. 


Swell (with disgust). Now, what on earth’s the good of that to tell you the time Now then, tickle yourself.) (Orders a cold chicken, and procceds to sermonise on the holiness of plain living 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


Tuere surely never was such an odd gathering as is now to be 


found in the House of Commons. The old members seem to look on 
astonished at the wild 


unkempt flock around 
them. Our sprightly 
contemporary, The 
Bat, says that the last 
Parliament contained 
several hundred of the 
ugliest, worst-dressed 
men who could be 
seraped together, but 
it was a beanty-show 
compared to this one. 
This, however, does 
not apply so much to 
the aid members, 
many ef whom are 
neatly and Lance. 4 
clad. Perhaps Mr. 
Gladstone's collar may 
be of somewhat abnor- 
mal size, but it’saclean 
one, anyhow. As to 
what is said and done, 
that is not our mission 
here te describe. AxLy SLoreR'’s world-famed journal has no poli- 
tics, and takes no side. The portrait given here finds its place, not 
so mueh because five thousand six hundred and forty-five well- 
wishers placed Mr. W.H. Smith at the head of the poll, as on account 
of the striking ability he has displayed in creating ani maintaining, 
to the thorough satisfaction of the public, a oc and important 
business, to the working of which A. SLoreg and most other eminent 
authors are indebted for fame and fortune. 


Tue Eminent, last Tuesda: week, after wading through in- 
numerable puddles, found himesif in the Schoolrooms, Chureh Road, 
Hackney, where a Cenversazione was being held by the West 
arrears Mutual Improvement Society. The Living Waxworks, 
with Mr. Lindley Jones as showman—and a capital showman he 
was, too—were & t success. One fi made the Eminent’s 
heart throb with bable emotions; it was that of his long- 
lost twin brother. ALLY was about to rush forward on the stage, 
but the Emperor Nero and Mep! hung on to his coat-tails 
and explained that the figure was in truth a representation of the 
Eminent by a very clever gentleman—Mr. Farnan. There was a 
large and appreciative audience present, and, altogether, ALLY 
enjoyed himself muchly. The Emperor Nero, A.Ly’s “double,” 
and himself swore eternal friendship over some “ unsweetened ;” 
and if the Eminent didn’t kiss charming Little Red Riding-hood, 
and sweet Margaret, it wasn’t his fault. 


I suppose the \greqeerl I tasted on Sunday was the last I shall 


t this season. I did not shoot it—I never do shoet them. I have 
red at one, and yet I have 
not shet it. Another fellow w 
shot this, and sold it toa “ 
man whe ashop, and ee ae 


he sold it to another man, 
who asked me to dinner, 
and I had three helps. 
The great secret about 
pheasant-eating is to have 
bread sauce. But 
ee sauce seauires care- 
making. You must not 
dash at it like a bull at a 
gate. Not much less care, 
toe, is required for melted 


~“ 


Dudley said, speaking of a 
essed Baron of the Ex- 
chequer :—“ He was a good 


man. He had the best . 
melted butter I ever tasted in my life 1 


s 

A crmcutar has been sent by the Postmaster-General to the 
Eminent'’s clever and much esteemed advertising agent, stating that 
numerous advertisements having been issued in the form of fictitious 
telegrams, and many complaints having been received on the sub- 
ject, the Department think it right to call attention to the fact that 
the joe or circulation of fictitious telegram forms or envelopes, 
or a any decument or form which is an imitation of a pest office 
form, is an infringement of the sixth section of the Post Office (Pro. 
tection) Act of 1864, and that any person acting in contravention of 
that section is liable to preseoution. God bless the Postmaster- 
General's heart! The Eminent has a friend in the chemical line, 
who is prepared to make obliterated stamps new, alter the figures on 


nearly every Bank cheque, or give yeu a newly-invented paper of his 
owe, on whieh all these irregularities Trak beiaipeni. 
s 


Tat eynical Frenchman, who once stupidly remarked that 
women were at the bottom of all mischief, or some’ of that sort, 
dear, is right this time, if the Soleil is to be trusted. This journal 
if you please, alleges that Madame Barréme has denouneed one of 
her relatives as the murderer of her husband. This would probabl 
dispose of the card-sharper theory of the committal of the deed, an 
pee the story on the common, if somewhat vulgar, platform of 

gue. 


Covarn Evexma thinks that if it is true that the Countess de la 
Torre, of Pembroke Square, Kensington, has been eight months in 
rison for non-payment of fines incurred in relation to her cats’ 
ome, it is something more than hard lines, and should be seen to. 

s 


s 
Ir all the three scoundrels mixed up m the Plumpton murder get 


hanged, although only one fired the fatal shot, nobody but their pals 
: ” z and perhaps not them, ‘will 


feel very sorry. Parties resid- 
ing im detached suburban 
houses won't be serry to 
hear that three of the erib- 
cracking fraternity are 
settled. And, after all, 
=r ——— poor om 
ness burglary 4) to be, 
and what eet penalties 
are attached to it. Very 
few of them have so long 
and successful a career as 
had Charles Peace; and yet 
in the end he came to seri- 
ous grief. Read the life 
of Blueskin on our first page. 
That was a profitable night’s 
- work that he and Jack 
~ Aberrant engaged in, wasn’t 
it 


se 
* 


Racket PLAYERS will be 

leased to hear that W. 

tevens (Judy), the well- 
known and deservedly re- 
spected professional player, 
has aceepted the post of racket teacher at Harrow School, and will 
regret to learn he is now lea Prince’s Club, Pont Street, Bel- 
gravia, where he has been e for twentv-two veare, 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY: 


A neapMasTeR writes thus: “I feel sure that very man parents 
will agree with me that the writing of boys at our best public schools 
is often execrable, 
This, no doubt, is 
due in part to the 
writing of imposi- 
tions, for which 
we masters have 
as yet discovered 
no adequate sub- 
stitute; but the 
main cause is the 


man, bly a 
very writer 
himself, who 
knows n of 


preparator 
schoolmasters will 
only condescend ; F 
to employ a special teacher and provide for proper supervision 
during writing hours. I know a good many excellent preparatory 
achoots, but not one where this is lone.” How about girls ? 

A coRRESPONDENT writes to describe an epinry curiosity in the 
shape of a letter which was sent through the eg simply 
“Mr. Jones, Wales.” Posted at Prestom on the 22nd of December 
1885, it was delivered next morning to Mr. Pryee Jones, M.P., of 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, who may thus claim to be The Jenes, 
of Wales. The correspondent adds :—I am sending the envelope to 
the Secretary of the General Post Office for his inspection. I am 
told that the letters received by Mr. Pryce Jones a about two 
thousand a day, thus causing his name to be very to those 
who have the handling of letters in transit, and that letters addressed 
“Mr. Pryce Jones, Wales,” constantly reach him; but the instance 
to which I draw attention goes beyond this. 


s 
Toorsre’s young’ lady friend in Paris, writes:— There has been 
another fall of snow here, dear; but in this gay city they de not 
allow it to interfere with the traffic. In all the chief thoroughfares 
it was soon cleared away. *° 


Mr. Denricx’s new play, Plebeians, has been abused by almost 
every one, and so, though I did not go to see for myself, I suppose 
that everybody must have 
been right and Mr. Derrick 

. Mr. Thomas Thorne 
asa erefore, done well in 
reviving the same auther’s 
highly successful Con- 

ion. What Mr. Derrick 
ought to do is to try and 
turn out another piece as 
as this last-mentioned, 
ut to do so he must go 
seriously to work and 
away. Rising dramatists 
can ceoae erg ote with 
fairness + managers 
won't give them a chance. 


Ax incident, which might 
well have been a melancholy 


promptly dashed to his 
poe - tee and would un- 
do have reseued him 
but for the regulation muzzle. As it was, the poor animal's frantic 


efferts nearly cost it its life, — eventually master and dog were 
beth. extricated. “T: about , dear, which are as 
levable as children, reminds me that is to be an exhi- 
bition of babies shortly. The most beautiful child is to have a prize 
of £40; the strongest, a prize of £20.” 

se 


s 
“Wouup you believe it, dear, I hear that Nilsson has = to Cannes, 
where she intends to stay five weeks. Although she looks very well, 
she mone ef retiring from the . Before doing so she will make 
a professional visit to the United States. She will probably settle 
down ultimately in London. She has a house there, and likes 
English society and English character and ways.” 
te 


s 

Ture is a large class willing to believe anything bad ef a police- 
man. At the Surrey Assizes, the other day, an extraordinary action 
for slander was tri tie plats ae being Be weee ithe, Woe eee 
of Metropolitan Police; and the defendant a domestic servant named 
Emily Mitchell. It appeared amg had been in the police force 
for twenty-four years. On July 2nd last he was in charge of the 
station-house at Mitcham, when the defendant entered his office and 
sought protection, stating that her mother had threatened her with 
pe a _— then made an untrue charge inst him, which 
got n ab: , and ultimately got to the ears of the commissioners 
at Scotland Yard, who dis- 
missed the plaintiff, telling 
him that they would not retain 
his services for another day. 
This was after Ritts had 
written a confession of the act. 
The —— now stoutly de- 
nied irl's statement that 
he assaulted her, and his 
counsel explained that he 
wrote out the confession at a 
time when his mind wes ia 
hinged in consequence of the 
terrible accusation. Medical 
and other evidence was called 
to prove that on the day pre- 
vious to his going before the 
SS he vie — 
ingfrom incipient m oli 
and was afterwards foun 
wandering on the railway at 
Wimbledon. The leamed 
judge; in addressing the jury, 
said it was one of the most 
painfal and, at the same 
time, important cases that 
had engaged his attention 
for a long time. The Pith 
retired, and at the end of 
half an hour, returned into court with a verdict for the plaintiff 


damages £100. They added that they strongly recommended the 


case for the consideration of the commissioners. 


(Saturday, February 6, 1886, 
A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK Enpine Fesrvaky 18th, 


7th February, 1821.—The Caxton pria office, on Coppera 
Hill, Liverpool, was this day totally destro a ey fire. It ‘ae the 
largest periodical warehouse in Great Britain. Townsend says that 
the first sheet printed by machinery ever published, was the sheet 
H of the number of the “ Annual Register” for April, 1811. The first 
book printed by steam was Dr. Elliotson’s edition of “ Blumenbach's 
Physiology,” which was published in 1817. 

%th February, 1662.—On this day was started in Paris an establish. 
ment for letting out carriages on hire, in succession to that started 
in 1650, as the ‘‘ Carosses a cing sols.” The a “cara- 
bat,” which went from Paris to Versailles at the rate of five sous per 
traveller, was one of these. The name “ fiacre,” for a cab, originated 
from the proprietors of these first vehicles for hire, leaving the image 
of Saint Fiacre for their signboard. The origin of these public cabs 
does not go beyond the reign of Charles ., King of France; and 
the first seen in Paris was the “ char suspenda” or carriage on springs, 
which Ladislas, King of Hungary and Bohemia, sent to his queen. 
Under the “ Rois fainéans” :— 

“Q baufs attelés d'un pas tranquille et lent 
rh dans Paris is monareus indolent."—(BorLEav.) 

The queens were carried in sedan chairs. Catherine de Medicis 
was the first to ride in a earriage. Henry of Navarre only had one 
coach, and had to stay at home when his qoeen took it. The absence 
of windows to it, no doubt, caused his death. 


peer ial a e  ——— 
Sth February, 1807.—The battle of Prenssish Eylan was this 
day fought between the French army of 90,000 under Leer 15; and 
60,000 Hussians under Benningsen. The battle commenced at dawn 
of day. At noon a storm arose, which drifted the snow in the eyes 
of the Russians. The contest ended at ten e’clock at night, when 
each army, after fourteen hours’ hard fighting, occupied the same 
sobige as in the morning. Twelve of Napoleon's eagles were in the 
ds of Benningsen, and the field between was strewed with 50,000 
dead, dying, and wounded. The Russians finally retreated, leaving 
15,000 prisoners in the hands of the French. 


The snow shall be their winding sheet; 


be a soldier's sepulchre.” 
Oth February, 1566.—On this evening David Rizzio, the 


Italian secretary of Mary, Queen of Scots, was murdered in Holyrood 
Palace. The poor foreigner was torn from her side as she sat at 
supper, and dragged through her apartments to the outer door, 
where he was left on the floor for the night, dead, with fifty-six 
wounds, each of his murderers paring been forced to give a stab, in 
order that all might be equally involved in guilt and consequent 

. Bho blood stains of the unfortunate Rizzio are exhibited 
om the floor at the euter door of the queen’s a) ents. There is 
no necessity for disbelieving in these marks. In the first place, the 
floor is very ancient ; it is in all likelihood the very floor which Mary 
and her courtiers trod. In the second place, we know that the stain 
has been shown there since a time long antecedent to that extreme 
modern curiosity regarding historical matters, which a have 
induced an impesture; for it is alluded to by the son of Evelyn as 
being shown in 1722. Finally, it is matter of experiment, and fully 
eatabiahed, that some kinds of wood, and stone of a porous nature, 
take & ent stain from blood, the oxide of iron contained in 
it si deep into the fibre, and proving indelible to all ordinary 
means of washing. Amidst the horrors of the French Revolution, 
eighty priests were massacred in the chapel of the convent of the 
Carmelites at Paris, and the stains of blood are still to be seen on 


the walls and floor. 


a 
10th February, 1'790.—The celebrated chess-player, Phillo- 
dor, this day won two games which he played with skilled players 
while he was blindfolded, the moves being made by his directions. 
Under the Sanscrit name of chaturanga, a game essentially the same 
gs modern chess was played in Hindustan nearly 5,000 years ago. 
“ Armies of box that sportively engage, 
And mimick real Dateels in their rage. 
Pleas'd I recount; how smit with glory’s charms, 
Two mighty monarehs met in adverse arms, 
Bable and white: assist me to explore, 
Ye Serian nymphs, what ne'er was sung before. 
10th February, 1840.—The or Ve Henry was this day burnt off 
Blackwall. All attempts to scuttle and sink her having failed, she 
was towed aground on the North Flats, near Greenwich, where she 
burnt down to her keel. A heavy snowstorm was falling at the time, 
and through it the flaming vessel loomed like a wintry sunset. 
On the same day Captain Burton, of the 17th Lancers, was fined 
£50, as the owner of a monkey which had attacked the wife of a 
market-gardener, near Hounslow. 


11th February, 1'761.—A usurer was this day fined at Guild- 
hall £300 for having exaeted six guineas to discount £100 for six 
weeks. The rate of interest was fixed by a law passed in the 87th 
year of Henry VIII., and confirmed in the 18th of Elizabeth, to ten 
per cent. per annum; but by the statute of the 2lst of James (the 
year before Jonson's play, The Staple of News, appeared) it was 
reduced to eight. ile, however, the rate of interest was thus 
legally restricted, the money-lender, or usurer, as he was then called, 
it would appear oftentimes paid the borrower partly in money and 
partly in e latter frequently of very questionable value. 
Bishop alludes to this dishonest practice when he says:— 
“ But Nummins eas'd the needy gallant’s care 
‘With a base bargain of his blowen ware, 
Of fusted hops, now lost for lack of sale, 
Or mould brown-paper that could naught avail,” &. 
D’Israeli has an interesting chapter on “ Usurers of the Seven- 
teenth Century” in his Curiosities ef Literature. 


18th February, 1712-13.—Hearne, the anfiquary, in a letter 
of this date gives an account of an extraordinary object peeseeree 
in the Ashmolean Museum under the name of the Buckinghamshire 
Shoe. The corresponding shoe for the other foot was preserved at 
Dinton Hall, near Aylesbury. Each shoe is not merely composed of 
but presents a load of pares layer above layer, to the 
amount of many hundred individual pieces. The shoes were made 
and worn by an eccentric man named John Bigg, who was clerk to the 
cide Judge Mayne; but after his master’s ruin he grew morbid, 
from the world, and lived like a hermit in a hut or cave near 
his former master’s house at Dinton, only adjourning in summer to 
the woods near Kimble. 


18th February, 1886.—St. Valentine's Eve. The earliest 
known poetical valentines were written by Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, 25th October, 1415. They 
may be seen in the lib of the British Museum. Nowadays, the 
style and character have been rather altered— 

“ Some valentines should alter’d be 
Or change their names to flippancy.’ 

The following authentic lines are the copy of a valentine written 

in the heart’s blood of the auther :— 


Te pes Lsoihes 36 pee ee 
And freely bleeds and will do for your sake. 
JOHN BIRCHALL, 1684.’ 

18th February, 1692.—The massacre of Glencoe took place on this 
day. King William, “ whose chief virtue was not humanity,” signed 
and countersigned the warrant, which was sent to the Secretary for 
Scotland, who particularly charged the ministers of destruction to 
take Se pene. One hundred and twenty soldiers, led by Captain 
come , marched to Glencoe, told the clan they were come as friends, 
and lived peacably among them for twelve days; but on the 18th, 
the glen-men, to the number of thirty-eight, were scandalously mur- 
a ete huts set on fire, and their flocks and herds driven off as 
plunder, 
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Saturday, February 6, 1886.) 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 


(ANOBHER WAY OF DOING IT.) 


eomipar 
A Hane and a Tortoise went out on the loose, 
And the Tortoise drank deep and behaved like a goose 
He bi of his beauty and vaunted his shell, 
But unluckily boasted his running as well. 
“ Pooh, pooh!” said the Hare; “ to is all fine, 
But at tortoises’ speed, my friend, let’s draw the line.” 
Said the Tortoise, “ ri ran you for twenty pound, there! 


Five miles as the crow fies.” ‘ You're on!” cried the Hare. 


‘ wy 


The Tortoise. 


Next morning the Tortoise rose, weary, from bed, 

And his betting-book scanned, with a tow’l round his head; 
Then, cursing hares, brandy, and such aberrations, 

Called a family council of all his relations. 

They came, did the Tortoises, in by the dozens, 

There were grandmothers, uncles, aunts, sisters, and cousins, 
But feminine, masculine, father, or mother, 

You couldn't by any means tell one from t’other. 


Out spake an old tortoise then, ‘Give you all greeting! 
This om by my shell! something like sine megs 
All our family’s here, from each far hearth and home, 
Excepting the loved enes now made into comb. 

Now, all who have money our racing friend back, 
Then five of you go, and spread out on the track: 
That you are not he 'twill not the Hare strike, 

For, friends, are we not all exactly alike?” 


Next morning they started to race for the cup: 

At the first mile the Hare to a Tortoise came up. 

“ Hillo!” said the Hare, “is it you or your ghost ? 

T'll be jugged but I thought you were still at the post!” 
On again raced the Hare; but his speed was in vain, 
For he shortly came up with the Tortoise again ; 

And when, all surprised, to the distance he sped, 
He saw Mr. Tortoise crawl in by a head! 


The Hare. 


Next evening the Hare was the poet of the winner, 
And the Tortoises all squatted down to the dinner; 
But what struck the Hare with astonishment most 
Was the likeness that ev’ry one bore te the host. 

He laid back his ears and he chewed well the cud, 
And at last the transaction he saw clear as mud, 

And murmured this vow, as he rose from his chair,— 
“Run a Tortoise again? Oh, no! not for this hare.” 


a 


THE WICKED OLD WOMAN 
Own THe ApvanTaGEs or PaINnTING oNE’s Facu, 
I nave said before that there are no beautiful women in the world! 
Mrs. Sloper was pleased to observe that she would not be - 
sible for my statements. I will be responsible for them myself, if 
necessary, and find two sureties. There are no beautiful women in 
the world!! This fact may stagger you a little at first, because you 
may be in love, or something of that sort; but the old woman knows. 
“best, depend upon it. The truth is, there is nothing in 
human nature. If the loved one has beautiful eyes, ten to one she: 
has no eyelashes, or there is something wrong with her nose or- 
‘mouth. Almost all women’s ears are too big, or they are put on in. 
the wrong place. Fond ones, look to this, snl be as unhappy as you 
jean about it. We have all heard a good deal about painting a lily. I 
‘once knew a little sallow woman called Lil Teokina who would 
have shown dark h three coatings of the best enamel. It 
‘of course, not respectable to wear rouge, and upon inquiry you 
ind that in the higher circles the practice is utterly unknown. And 
Degg seems almest a oe the poor male creature, when it con- 
8, is 60 confiding. It pins its faith on roses which are 
maical. It believes in back hair, and it is so easily and cheaply 
‘ived ; yet, perhies it is cruel to deceive these generous 
ures, my dear girls, if you can a me the same impression 
n them in your natural ugliness. ar girls, whem science fails. 
, let us be natural, by all means. When I was a girl I used no 
t, nor pigments; I knew a trick of blushing beautifully by hold- 
my breath. It was very effective, once upon a time, and not. 
very particularly. And, then, how beautiful is simplicity— 
8, pore pee Fosasite fovecs, buttercups, and such like. a. 
ontime! , and I’ i 
t my dentist every moment. Se Nee enna eee 


TOOTSIE’S MATRIMONIAL AGENCY. 


'OOTSIE, having obtained the Eminent's permigsi: oper. 
monial Agency at “ The Sloperies,” bagi to arene the aleoae 
all Unmarried Boys and Girls to the fact that Matrimonial 
ertisements will be inserted in this column free of charge, 
Wided the Sender's Name and Address is enclosed with the A erties. 
ment (limited to siz lines) as a guarantee of good faith. 
Address—TOOTSIE, “ MATRIMONIAL AGENCY,” 
“THE SLoPEeRies,” ; 
99 Shoe 


e, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 
—~— 


*,° It has come to the knowledge of A. Suorer, Esq., M.P., that 
there are those, who doubt the genuineness of the Letters published 
from numerous celebrities acknowledging the receipt of his “ AwarD 
or Menir.” A. SLoper, T.W.M., wishes to assure his patrons that 
every letter that has been published under the title of “ Tur Eprror's 
LettTsnr-Box” is bond fide, and a Prize of £100 and the “ AwaRD oF 
Menir” itself will be given to anyone who can prove the contrary. 


Morzey’s Horet, TELA Sater Lexpox, W.C. 
‘an. "86. 
Miss Mixxre Pater presents compliments to ALLy Storer, and 
thanks him for the comic sketch which has been placed in front of 
the Strand Theatre to amuse the Strand patrons and passers by. 


Tueatre Royat, Drury Lanz, Jan. 18th, '86. 
My Dear Otp Fruenp Atty,—I thank you very much for the 
“ Award of Merit,” and only hope I shall always be able to make you 
prove your words. I am, P Sa old friend, HARRY PAYNE. 
ALLY Storer, Esq., M.P. 


Drury Lane THEATRE, Jan. 18th, 1886. 
Mr. Harry NicHoiis thanks ALLy Soper, Esq., for the gr sar 
received this day, and assures him that, framed and glazed t ough 
it be, he will wear it next his heart, safe from the rude gaze of a too 
censorious world. 


86 CLAavERTON Street, S.W., 19 Jan., 1886. 
Sm,—I have the honour to acknewledge the receipt of the “ Order 
of Merit” you have been kind enough to forward me for quieting 
the Boers, and which I prize vane In thanking you for the same, 
I have to suggest that the Chief Montsioa of Mafiking, who so 
courageously and for so many months withstood the Boers, would 
be proud to receive such a reward. Yours truly, 
LY SLoPER, Esq. CHARLES WARREN. 


Royan Orwiric THeatre, Wycn Street, Stranp, W.C., 
Jan. 20th, 1886 

My Dear ALty Sierrr,—You cannot imagine my surprise at your 
amiable present, the only recognition of merit I have had during my 
three years term of management. It is very kind indeed of you to 
red I am net Alone in London, and certainly, whilst I can claim your 
friendship, I never shall be. With all good wishes to yourself and 
family, and love to Tootsie, I remain, ever yours sincerely, 


ANNA CONOVER, F.O.S. 
P.S.—Thinking it would be congenial to the Eminent's feelings, I 
have had the ‘“‘ Award of Merit” 


ung in a‘place of honour in the 
refreshment saloon of the Theatre. 


Covent Garpen_Cmcus, Jan. 20th, 1886. 
Mr. ALLy 6LePER, 

Dear Sm,—You must excuse me not writing sooner to return my 
sincere thanks for your acknowledging me as one of your Friends, 
and I shall not fail to take in yeur “ Hatr-Hoxipay” every Saturday. 
I now conclude, again thanking you. I remain, truly yours, 

eee GEORGE BATTY. 


Ciown Hovsg, Jan. 20, '86. 
My Dear ALiy,—How proud and gratified I feel at the mark of 
distinction so kindly bestowed upon me by your “ Award of Merit” 
I scareely need dwell upon, and my warmest thanks are due to you 
for the handsome testimony as well as for the many marks of affec- 
tion illustrated by your short but fitting note accompanying same. 
They will for ever remain a touching memento of your valued 
friendship which no one ean a iate more than 
Your faithful TOM LOVELL, F.O.S. 
Auty Storsr, Esq., 
“ The Sloperies,” 99, Shoe ane, E.C. 


HENGiER’s Crrquz, Jan. 20th, '86. 
Frrerp Sioper,—Allow me to thank you kindly for the “Award 
of Merit,” and shall always be proud to sign myself F.0.S. 
Iam, yours as usual, LITTLE SANDY. 


68, Lewisnam Hiou Roan, New Cross, 8.E., Jan. 20th, 1886. 
Men cuer ALLy,—I shall ever treasure the “ Award” bestowed. I 
want to hear Tootsie’s latest composition. When can it be? I 
may have a chance of peeemmendiog it to my presegt managers 
whe are desirous of pesado something big when Jack Sheppard 
has been finally arrested. Happy New Year 
Yours very truly, FREDERICK LESLIE. 


MAXIMS FOR THE MARRIED. 


Marrrep women should recollect that the nearest way to their 
husband's hearts (pockets ?) is—through their understandings. Be 
careful, therefore, to have their slippers warmed for them on their 
return from the City. 

Remember that connubial bliss is like strawberry jam, it will keep 
a long time if properly preserved. 

body knows how heat affects the hand. So, when you go to 
church, wear your very oldest gloves to the last evening services, and 
be careful to keep the stiff new ones for your morning devotions— 
when the plate goes round. The Wise Married Woman giveth her 
hubby nice little tasty dishes for dinner, and sticketh to the cold 
mutton herself. When he asketh the reason she shaketh her head, 
sighs deeply, and then says, “I am obliged to economize, dear.” Let 
the W. va Ww. keep on like this for a week or so, at the expiration of 
that time she may reasonably hint that her poor old bonnet is getting 
so shabby.” —-—— 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


In the merry woodland days, when sy hanged people from a 
cart, an ancestor of Moses’ formed one of a group of . Just 
as they reached Tyburn, however, a reprieve came for the Yid, and 
he was told he might make himself scarce, but he stayed to see the 
two others hanged. He mentioned casually afterwards that his 
motive was to see if he could not do a deal with Jack Ketch for the 
two poor gentlemen's clothes. 
ener 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN, ETC. 

Many was going to be sent off to prison for prigging some jewel- 
lery, when up and spoke her lover and undertook, if they didn’t send 
her to quod, to marry her. Whereupon the magistrate, who was doubt- 
less a married man, and knew where the punishment came in, said, 
“Very well.” We can understand Mary’s kleptomania extending to 
fellows’ hearts, but really we don’t see that the “‘ bonds of wedlock” 
ought to be identified with the manacles of the malefactor. If this 
sort ef thing goes on, instead of being trebly asked in church, 
young woman will be expected to do her three weeks’ hard. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


“I wouzp rather have a spill presently than a-light just now,” 
said that incorrigible wag Jones, when the mare ran away. 

Way are people who have aothing to be proud of but their pedigree, 
like pofetors ?—Because the only good belonging to them is under- 
ground. 

Tue Spirituakist’s Motto—What’s the odds so long as you're corey: 

“THoucH lost to sight, to memory dear,” as the man said when 
he paid his dinner bill. 

An impertinent minx, asking Mrs. S—— the other day why she 
had left off her corset, the old lady instantly replied, “ That she did 
so because she had no time to waste im stays.” 

Waar sewing-machine does a choir put you in mind of ?—Why, 
Singer's. Buy one and see. 

Tue benefit of the Act—A call. 

A Matapy of the Low Ten—Gout. 

Tue place for Oribbage-players—Pegwell. 

A VENERABLE pile—A worn-out ey-carpet: 


FOUR FLIRTS. 
Tuem Canps, anp How trey Piayep Tue. 
(Commenced in No. 64.) 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS—(Continued). 


In my own room, a quarter of an hour later, I unfastened the string 
which bound the letters together, and as I spread them before me, 
soiled and partly illegible by their short sojourn in the river, I saw 
at a glance, to my great surprise, they were not in my hand-writing 

Of course I ought not to have looked at them—but I did. They 
were badly 
written, 
badly spelt, 
but couched 
in terms of 
the warmest 
a . ectio 3 
an sign 
“ Ruth.” 

Internal 
evidence 
» showed me 
that Laur. 
\‘ ence Holt's 
correspon- 
dent was no 
other thas 
the poor girl, 
the cripple's 
sister, whose 
bedside I had 
quitted so re- 
cently. 

Burning 
with  indig- 
nant anger, I 
’ sought Laur- 
ence, and 
found him in 
the parlour— 
alene. 

“Ah, Rosie!” 

said he, trip- 
ping _ across 
the floor to 
meet me. 
« _ is the 
opportunit: 
I fave 80 ee 
sought in 
vain. Listen 
to me—yes, you must! Fate was unkind to us three years ago, but 
there is no reason why we should not now renew those vows we 
then interchanged. Your image has been ever in my heart; I have 
loved none but you, and with you alone ean I be happy.” 

“You dare—you dare!” cried I, hardly able to speak fer anger. 
“You dare speak these words to me! I never cared for you, I never 
could care for such aman. By what right do you venture even to 
speak to me?” 

“You forget the letters you wrote me,” he replied, with a sneer. 
"  apcanian letters, which I never could find it in my heart to part 
with.” 

“T do not forget the letters—these letters which you crovper into 
the river yesterday. I never can forget these letters!—and I have 
ee fae tated aad pale as h ized th I spread 

is face turned ashen pale as he recognize e papers I spre: 
wens him, and his hands shook so that he could hardy gather them 
together. 
Yon —you—have |seen the writer?” he stammered. “ When— 
where?” 
“An hour ago 8 mile from here—dying,” I answered. “If you 
have a spark of henour in your miserable frame, go to her—go to the 
woman whom you have done your best to destrey body and seul, and 
never pollute my eyes with your presence ae 
He answered never a word, but shuffling the letters into his pocket, 
he took his hat and shambled away, a wretched craven, abject and 
cowed, and the air of the room seemed purer and I breathed freer as 
the door closed behind him. 
He had only been gone a few minutes, when sister Anne and Julia 
Hathernett, with Tom bringing up the rear, entered the parleur. 
“Where's Mr. Holt?” they eried. “The clouds have broken and 
we shall have a glorious afternoon. Come along, the boat's ready 
and it’s time we were off.” 

“Tf you wait for Mr. Holt you may stop here for ever,” I replied. 
“ And ‘as I suppose you don’t want to do that, nothing remains but 
for Tom to seal: us all home again as quickly as possible. 

“What, all three of you!” cried Tom, dismayed. “Is this what 
you call a party of pleasure?” . 

And this was the end of our trip up the river; a trip eventful 
enough to me, you must allow. 

e * 


“ Ah, Rosie,” said he. 


* . * * 

“TI think,” says Rosalind Grahame, as she comes to the end of her 
narrative, ‘that I have more than proved myself worthy ef this 
respectable society of Ladies of the Round Table, for while these who 
have preceded me lament the loss of but one loved one, I moarn the 
defection of four possible husbands.” ; 

“You surely do not reckon Laurence Holt amongst them,” cries 
Adela Chariton. i 

“T was very fond of him once,” sighs Rosalind, loth to surrender 
all claim even to this unworthy admirer. ; 

“And poor Ruth; what became of her?" asks Sibyl, anxiously. 
“Tf she still lives, she of all others deserves to be enrolled in our 
society. She has indeed suffered, and it is to such as she that 
Haughton Towers offers shelter,—a home where the perfidies of man 
can never penetrate. Poor Girl!” 

“Oh, you needn't pity her,” cries Rosalind rather sharply; ‘she 
soon recovered, and is now Mrs. Laurence Holt. I can’t for my part 
imagine what he ever saw in her.” 

“ Rosey, Rosey,” laughs Estelle, ‘“‘dom’t be spiteful. You can well 
spare Ruth her husband, especially as I firmly believe the three suitors 
remaining to you are two more than you know what to do with.” 


ISS 


“ Where's Mr. Holt?” they cried. 


“TN never speak to one of them again—no, never!” exclaims the 
Queen of Hearts, petulantly, stamping her foot on the carpet, 
“Fancy being eed jor as if you were a pot of beer; It s deguading ! 

“ Mg. Brandon did not do that,” urges Sibyl, softly. 

(To be continued next week.) 


ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, February 6, 1886. 


VOLUNTARY. 


Young J. Sumpy Coulyson has a friend in a volun- 
teer corps, who got him to try on the uniform, and per- 
suaded him to go and see his mamma with it on, just 
for a joke. Imagine ma's state of mind when he said 
he had enlisted for a soldicr. The silly woman looked 
at him, and really belicved it, too 


1. A report recently reached “ The Sloperies,” that a person in an 2. No wonder that the lawless and demoralized investing this 
unmistakable hat had been observed addressing the populace in ferecious suburb (Shoe Lane) should have been ed to deeds 
the neighbourhood of Shoe Lane in a highly inflammatory style. even more than usual atrocity, % Me ere * 


3. However, this is not all. Not only were the young and 4. Buteven epeared of undoubted tability, and of mature age, 
lovely assailed by hordes of savage mboreante— had things said to them they had never Before poe the like of. - 
In such a case as this, who could better against jencies than our old friend, I. Moses, Esq., who was early on the ground, selli nelyenny 
, that it was all a go thi between Mo and BLOFER, was & cruel caiumey, le any the lene ¢ booms name 


patriot 
ILOPER? Cannot a even t h his wares be hal; ¥ 
yam te be — roe a ee houg ifpenny canes, and hi nama Sdoeis, take cdcotaas cha geek mates 


HAMLETS IN EMBRYO. 

“Ast parding, guv'nur, but me an’ this ere young 
chap thinks of hadopting the dramatic perfesshin. We 
ave appeared in the Lights o' London, and His Last 
Chance; but we wants to play somethin’ of a more 
helevatin’ character, s0 we thought that by applying at 
the 'ead-quarters of the British drayma, me an’ this 
young feller might get a hopening.” 


The bashful amateur, who would not have 
it known for the world, until he is asked to 
sing (which ofttimes he isn't), that he has 
brought his music with him. At the mo- 
ment of being announced, it flashes through 
his brain that he has not removed his songs 
from his coat-tail pockets. 


— " * — = y ~“ = : = : 
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—— Sey THE IRISH TIMES. 
- : : as ; pat Gat, Phase, Misther Donovan, what o'clock is it? ee 
= lorologer. -past wan. ae rl. 
ov Oe ekenees. fects we i (4n interval of one minute. Re-enter Small Girl 


Small Girl. Plaze, Misther Donovan, what o'clock is it? | Horologer. Sure, amn't 


The beauty of this dance depends mostly on the judicious choice of a partner. rr tellin’ ye? Small Girl. Och! but 'tis another woman towld me to ax ye 
e. 


Be sure to choose one long enough, my dear young ladies. A BELT Case in Burmah. 
London: Printed by DALZIEL BROTHERS, at their Camden Press, High Street, N.W., and Published for the Proprietor, by W. J. SInxrNs, at “ The Sloperies,” 99 Shoe Lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 6, 1886, 
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